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The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your 
attention  this  evening  is  one  personal  to  each 
of  us ;  about  which  there  should  be  little  specula- 
tion, and  less  poetry.  A  matter-of-fact,  common- 
place, subject  in  short:  yet  one  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  physical  well-being,  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  of  the  community,  that  I 
venture  to  solicit  for  it  your  kind  and  serious 
consideration. 

In  the  stereotyped  bill  of  fare  of  the  curriculum 
of  studies  provided  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
no  place  is  yet  found  for  the  most  important  of 
all  acquirements — the  knowledge  of  our  own  con- 
stitutions. 

We  have  no  time  for  such  things,  says  one  in 
authority!  Indelicate,  exclaims  another  !  No  time 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  which,  in  its  neglect, 
brings  such  heavy  punishment!  Indelicate  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  wondrous  of 
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God's  works ;  to  learn  the  laws  by  which  our 
physical  life  is  governed ;  to  know  that  they  are 
"  universal,  invariable,  and  unbending  ; "  and  that 
it  is  only  by  conforming  to  them,  we  can  hope  to 
secure  that  physical  well-being  with  which  moral 
happiness  is  so  closely  allied!  Oh!  let  us  rather 
think  with  the  virtuous  Boyle  that  "  nothing  can 
be  unworthy  of  being  investigated  by  man,  which 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  created  by  God." 

To  our  siibject  then.  The  functions  of  the  skin, 
and  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  Improved  Turkish 
Bath. 

Unlike  that  Hebrew  sect  of  old,  the  modern 
Therapeutse  are  content  to  apply  their  energies 
rather  to  the  resuscitation  and  conservation  of  the 
body,  than  lose  themselves  in  the  mysterious  evolu- 
tions of  the  soul.  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  the 
Improved  Turkish  Bath  challenges  the  most  serious 
attention.  Its  mission  is  to  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  seems  alone  to  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  man.  I  mean  the  skin,  the  functions  of  which 
only  he  is  permitted  to  observe.  From  the  great 
extent  of  this  organ,  its  great  sensibility,  and  the 
sympathetic  influence  which  it  exercises  over  all 
the  others,  it  is  peculiarly  constituted  to  become 
the  most  valuable  index  of  the  mysterious  processes 
within. 

The  skin  is  a  laminated  substance  divided  into 
three  very  distinct  parts;  an  external  called  the 
cuticle  or  epidermis,  extremely  simple  in  its  texture, 
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little  organized,  being  destitute  of  vessels  and 
nerves ;  but  forming  a  remarkably  strong  web 
which  resists  suppuration,  maceration,  and  other 
modes  of  destruction  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body;  it  is  also  more 
easily  reproduced  than  any  other  part.  It  allows  a 
ready  passage  to  oxygen,  to  heat,  or  caloric,  to 
carbon  or  hydrogen  is  an  absorbent  and  exhalent. 
It  adheres  to  the  subjacent  true  skin  or  cutis  by 
the  aid  of  a  mucous  substance  called  the  reticulum, 
in  which  the  colour  of  the  skin  resides.  The 
application  of  a  blister  to  the  skin  of  a  negro 
exhibits  very  perfectly  this  laminar  arrangement. 
If  the  blister  be  not  too  stimulating,  in  about 
twelve  hours  a  thin  transparent  greyish  membrane 
will  be  raised ;  this  is  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin ; 
under  it  will  be  found  a  fluid,  which  being  removed, 
exposes  a  black  surface,  the  reticulum  or  rete 
mucosum.  A  stronger  blister  would  have  raised 
this  black  substance,  which  would  also  have  been 
found  double,  having  another  grey  transparent 
membrane  attached ;  and  this  being  removed,  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin  would-  appear.  The  true 
skin  or  cutis,  unlike  the  cuticle,  is  penetrated  by 
innumerable  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  forming  a 
close  and  delicate  net-work,  and  having  a  number 
of  what  are  termed  sdbaceous  follicles  dispersed 
through  it,  which  secrete  a  thin  limpid  oil,  that 
is  diffused  over  the  skin,  entirely  distinct  from 
perspiration,  and  which  gives  that  softness  and 
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beauty  to  its  appearance  when  in  a  healthy  state, 
which  once  recognized,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

So  entirely  is  the  true  skin  composed  of  blood 
vessels  and  nerves  that  you  cannot  introduce  the 
point  of  the  finest  needle  without  wounding  a 
vessel  and  transfixing  a  nerve,  and,  therefore, 
drawing  blood  and  producing  pain.  Owing  to 
these  minute  ramifications  of  blood  vessels  and 
nerves,  the  skin  really  contains  a  larger  mass  of 
nervous  matter  than  the  trunks  of  the  nerves 
themselves,  from  whence — it  is  supposed  by  some, 
denied  by  others — these  finer  nerves  take  then- 
rise.  It  may  thus  be  understood  what  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  blood  of  the  body 
is  constantly  circulating  through  the  skin. 

I  add  that  the  skin  possesses  a  property  near 
akin  to  muscularity  ;  it  contracts,  and  relaxes,  and 
vibrates,  and  is  capable  of  distension  and  retraction 
to  the  extent  of  six  inches.  This  beautiful  organ, 
then,  is  at  once  protective,  sensitive,  absorbent, 
exhalent,  and  secretary. 

1st.  As  an  absorbent  it  readily  imbibes  the  oxygen 
which,  mixed,  not  chemically,  but  mechanically,  with 
nitrogen,  forms  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  (70"  1  of  azote,  20-9  of  oxygen).  This  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  by  vessels  called  absorbents  or  lym- 
phatics, so  small  that,  when  injected  with  mercury, 
they  appear  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  are  incapable 
of  admitting  the  red  particles  of  blood, — hence  their 
name  from  their  contents  being  nearly  transparent. 
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Arsenic  applied  to  sores,  and  opium  to  burns, 
w  here  the  true  skin  is  exposed,  have  been  known 
to  be  so  largely  absorbed  as  to  produce  death. 
The  painter's  colic  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of 
the  salts  of  lead,  and  salivation  of  that  of  mercury. 
From  the  valuable  experiments  of  Brocchi,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Combe,  upon  the  air  in  the  Campagna  of 
Home,  it  seems  evident  that  the  putrescent  matter 
in  the  air  penetrates  by  the  pores  of  the  skin 
rather  than  by  the  lungs ;  and  he  concludes,  that 
the  presumption  is  not  unreasonable,  that  when 
the  perspiration  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  not  removed,  the  residual  parts  are 
re-absorbed ;  but  of  all  poisons,  perhaps,  the  most 
energetic  is  concentrated  animal  effluvia. 

2nd.  As  an  exhalent  the  skin  performs  a  large 
part  in  the  animal  economy. 

It  was,  I  believe,  Benjamin  Franklin  who  first 
announced  the  analogy  which  subsists  between 
Perspiration  from  the  skin,  and  Evaporation  from 
water.  In  tropical  countries  the  effect  of  evapora- 
tion as  a  cooling  agent  is  now  well  understood. 

A  decrease  of  animal  heat  always  accompanies 
profuse  perspiration.  In  dry  air  the  evaporation 
from  the  skin  is  greatest ;  in  moist  air  least,  the 
temperature  being  the  same.  The  body  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  momentary  decay  and  renova- 
tion, "  and  while  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal 
take  in  new  materials,  the  skin  forms  one  of  the 
principal  outlets  by  which  the  old,  altered,  and 
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useless  particles  are  eliminated  from  the  body." 
Various  periods  have  been  assigned  for  the  total 
change  of  the  body  ;  seven  years  has  been  the 
popular  notion.  But  eminent  physiologists  limit 
the  period  now  to  thirty  days. 

From  the  many  experiments  that  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  waste  ma- 
terial thus  cast  out  by  exhalation,  or  insensible  per- 
spiration, we  are  justified  in  estimating  it  at  five 
parts  out  of  every  eight ;  leaving,  therefore,  only 
three  parts  to  pass  away  by  other  channels. 

The  average  quantity  of  refuse  matter  required 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  beautiful  apparatus  of  the 
skin  is  stated  to  be  twenty  ounces  ha  twenty-four 
hours.  If  it  be  not,  one  of  two  tilings  will  happen  ; 
the  system  retains  it — at  great  cost  to  health  ;  or 
the  other  excretory  organs  are  over-taxed, — a  result 
equally  injurious  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  for  the  sympathy  is  complete  amongst  all 
those  organs  which  perforin  similar  functions,  and 
the  one  which  is  weakest  will  be  the  first  to  ex- 
hibit the  effect  of  over  work.  As  an  example  of 
this  active  sympathy  between  organs  performing 
similar  functions,  I  quote  the  case  of  a  clergyman, 
related  by  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  who,  if  sponged  with 
vinegar  and  water,  or  any  diluted  acid,  always 
suffered  from  spasms  and  violent  griping  ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  well  known,  that  shell-fish,  the 
white  of  egg,  and  strawberries,  frequently  produce 
nettle-rash,  sometimes  fainting. 
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That  this  action  between  the  bowels  and  the  skin 
is  reciprocal,  few  can  doubt.  It  is  not  less  so 
between  other  organs.  Invalids  and  literary  men, 
to  feed  their  brains,  rob  their  other  organs  of  the 
necessary  nervous  stimulus,  and  pay  the  penalty  m 
indigestion  with  all  its  attendant  miseries. 

Dr.  Bateman,  in  his  work  on  "  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases," gives  many  examples  of  the  influence  of 
mental  emotions  upon  the  skin.  I  quote  one  case. 
A  poor  woman  lost  a  small  sum  of  money,  but  it 
was  her  all ;  the  shock  was  so  great  as  to  produce 
in  one  night  sudden  universal  anasarca  (dropsy 
under  the  skin).  We  know  that  the  converse  of 
this  is  also  true.  Exposure  to  cold  speedily  affects 
the  brain  ;  the  mind  becomes  confused,  and,  if  long 
continued,  death  ensues.  With  the  lungs  the  re- 
cognition of  this  sympathy  is  of  the  last  importance, 
as  I  shall  presently  show.  Temperature  and  vita- 
lity are  closely  allied.  "  In  the  body,"  says  Liebig, 
"  heat  is  produced  only  in  those  parts  to  which 
arterial  blood  is  conveyed.  Hair,  wool,  and  feathers 
receive  no  arterial  blood,  and  therefore  in  them  no 
heat  is  developed.  The  combination  of  a  combus- 
tible substance  with  oxygen  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  only  source  of  animal  heat,"  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  heat  liberated  must  increase  or 
diminish  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced 
in  equal  times  by  respiration  and  absorption. 
Accordingly  those  animals  which  respire  frequently 
possess  a  higher  temperature  than  others. 
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The  temperature  of  a  child  (102°)  and  of  a  bird, 
(104—105-4)  for  example,  is  higher  than  that  of  an 
adult  (99°)  or  a  quadruped  (98  to  100-4).  Innewly- 
born  infants,  however,  owing  to  the  feeble  action  of 
the  lungs  and  other  vital  organs,  the  temperature  is 
very  low,  being  not  more  than  94^°,  and,  if  pre- 
maturely born,  as  low  as  89^°,  the  circulation  being 
in  fact  almost  altogether  cutaneous  (Dr.  Milne 
Edwards).  Indeed,  so  delicate,  vascular,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  impression  is  the  skin,  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Combe,  "  a  leech-bite  has  caused  fatal  hemor- 
rhage." Arterial  blood,  you  all  know,  is  essential  to 
vitality.  It  differs  from  the  venous  blood  in  this, 
that  it  holds  in  solution  a  large  supply  of  oxygen 
and  little  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  one  carries  oxy- 
gen, the  other  carbon.  The  oxygen  it  derives  from 
the  atmospheric  air  ;  if  that  be  vitiated  or  with- 
drawn, disease  and  death  ensue.  Some  important 
experiments  show  that  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  not  in  the  lungs  only.  "  A  current  of 
oxygen,"  says  Liebig,  "  is  conveyed  in  the  arterial 
blood,  throughout  the  body,  which,  in  its  passage 
through  those  minute  vessels  called  capillaries, 
causes  the  formation  of  products  of  oxidation  or 
combustion." 

The  carriers  of  this  oxygen  are  the  corpuscules  of 
the  blood,  and,  as  they  cannot  take  up  more  oxygen 
than  they  have  given  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  im- 
portance of  free  respiration  is  evident, — and  no 
apartment  can  be  considered  wholesome,  that  will 
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not  allow  to  every  individual  at  the  least  from  220 
to  300  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  hour. 

If  then  the  capillaries — those  wonderfully  minute 
vessels  in  which  that  mysterious  transformation 
occurs  of  arterial  into  venous  blood,  and  which 
we  have  seen  pervade  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  smallest  needle  cannot  anywhere 
be  introduced  without  drawing  blood — if  these 
capillaries  play  the  part  which  the  highest  authori- 
ties assign  them,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  vast  amount  of  injury  which  an  habitual 
neglect  of  the  skin  entails  upon  what  is  called  the 
civilized  world,  nor  for  the  fatal  effects  of  cosmetics 
upon  the  fashionable  world. 

Burns  and  small  pox  may  be  cited  as  examples 
of  the  fatal  effect  attending  any  extensive  inter- 
ference with  its  functions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  scald  or  burn  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  depth,  but  to  the  surface  of  the  wound.  In 
small  pox  it  is  the  confluent  stage  that  is  most  to 
be  apprehended,  and  for  a  similar  reason — the 
paralyzation  of  the  functions  of  the  skin.  The 
experiments  which  Monsieur  Fourcault  submitted 
to  a  commission,  appointed  by  the  French  Institute 
many  years  ago,  demonstrate  this  view.  He  coated 
partially  and  entirely  the  bodies  of  various  animals 
with  different  substances,  as  givet  glue,  dextrine, 
pitch,  and  tar.  In  all  cases  the  health  of  tho 
animal  was  impaired  and  life  endangered;  and  when 
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the  cutaneous  exhalation  was  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  application  of  very  adhesive  substances  to 
the  whole  body,  the  breathing  became  difficult, 
the  lungs  were  put  into  unnatural  action  in  order 
to  inhale  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and 
death  from  cutaneous  asphyxia  speedily  relieved 
the  sufferer. 

By  this  artificial  suppression  of  the  insensible 
perspiration,  various  effects  were  observed;  first,  a 
rapid  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  body ; 
then,  serous  or  watery  effusions  in  the  pericardium 
(the  membranous  sac  which  surrounds  the  heart), 
atrophy,  and  the  formation  of  miliary  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  ;  and  thus  for  the  first  time  was  demon- 
strated by  actual  experiment  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  skin  and  all  the  interior 
organs,  together  with  the  causes  of  those  alterations 
in  the  blood  which  take  place  in  chronic  as  well  as 
acute  diseases.    The  commission  declared  that  "it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  the  influence  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insensible  perspiration  of  the  skin 
upon  the  changes  in  the  blood,  the  mucous  and 
serous  exudations,  and,  finally,  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  local  lesions."    As  some  acknowledgment 
of  his   labours,  the  academy  awarded  Monsieur 
Fourcault  2,000  francs. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  unfortunate 
child,  who  at  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate was  gilt  all  over  to  represent  the  Golden  Age, 
had  long  remained  an  enigma  to  the  scientific 
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world.  From  M.  Fourcault's  experiments  it  now 
received  a  full  elucidation.  The  more  completely, 
however,  to  verify  the  physiological  phenomenon, 
31.  Fourcault  gilded,  silvered,  and  tinned  several 
guinea-pigs,  and  these  all  died  like  the  child  at 
Florence.  If,  then,  the  functions  of  the  skin  are 
thus  demonstrated  to  be  essential  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  system,  how  are  we  to  regard  that 
teaching  which  excludes  the  bath  from  our  phar- 
macopoeias, and  practically  denies  the  value  of 
insensible  transpiration  % 

The  observations  of  Sir  William  Temple  are 
still,  I  fear,  but  too  applicable.  After  enumerating 
the  various  diseases  and  remedies  that  came  into 
and  went  out  of  fashion  in  his  time,  he  adds,  "  thus 
men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  clothes,"  and  again,  "  the 
usual  practice  of  physic  amongst  us  runs  still  the 
same  course,  and  turns  in  a  manner  wholly  upon 
evacuation,  either  by  blood-letting,  vomits,  or  some 
sort  of  purgation ;  though  it  be  not  often  agreed 
among  physicians  in  what  cases  or  in  what  degrees 
any  of  these  are  necessary ;  nor,  among  other  men, 
whether  any  of  these  are  necessary  or  no."*  In 

*  "  La  science  m6dicale  dedaigne  toute  r6forme,  s'effraye  de  toute 
nouveaute",  et  tandis  que  les  arts  et  toutes  les  autres  connaissances 
humaines  parcourent  une  ere  incessamment  progressive,  la  m6dicine 
senle  s'eloigne  peu  de  l'orbite  oil  elle  gravite  depuis  virigt  sieele." — 
Fourcault,  Causes  Generates  des  Maladies  Chronique,  specialement  de 
la  Phthisie  Pulmonaire. 
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thus  detailing  some  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
skin,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  that  I  have  been 
presuming  upon  your  patience.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  twice-told  tale.  Still,  while  I  find  the  study 
of  physiology  pertinaciously  resisted,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  I 
am  compelled  to  assume  that  a  knowledge  of  its 
elements  is  yet  imperfect ;  but  without  such  know- 
ledge, so  far  as  the  skin  is  concerned,  what  I  have 
to  say  relative  to  the  bath  could  be  little  appre- 
ciated. 

The  use  of  the  bath  is  of  very  early  date.  Homer 
mentions  the  hot  bath.  Indeed,  the  very  name, 
Thermce,  marks  its  Grecian  origin. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  (500  B.C.)  the 
use  of  the  bath  has  been  held  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  high  estimation  as 
a  therapeutic  agent ;  it  is  only  in  our  own  day, 
however,  that  its  great  superiority  has  been  fairly 
tested.  Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Baynards,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years  since,  strongly  advo- 
cated the  cold  bath  (1734).  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706 — 1790)  commended  highly  an  atmospheric 
air  bath,  and  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  shewed  the 
value  of  effusions  in  febrile  disorders,  in  his  work 
published  in  1797,  entitled  "Medical  reports  on 
the  effects  of  water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a  remedy 
in  fever  and  other  diseases,  whether  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  used  internally." 

At  present,  the  usual  application  of  the  bath  is, 
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when  warm,  to  relieve  some  immediate  pain  or 
irregular  or  convulsive  affection— in  a  word,  as  a 
specifically  antispasmodic  ;  when  cold,  as  a  powerful 
tonic.  But  its  effect,  in  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  thereby  inducing  a  more  rapid 
change  of  tissue,  has  hitherto  been  little  under- 
stood. The  only  systematic  use  of  the  bath  in  this 
country  is  at  the  sea-side  in  summer  and  autumn 
But  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  the  anti- 
cipated advantage  is  always  obtained.  Sea-bathing 
cannot  purify,  however  it  may  invigorate  the  body. 
To  obtain  benefit  from  it,  there  is  required  a  large 
amount  of  reaction,  seldom  enjoyed  by  females  of 
the  higher  ranks.  I  have,  myself,  known  many 
fatal  effects  from  a  perseverance  in  sea  bathing.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  medicinal  agent,  and  as 
such  only  should  it  be  employed.  The  rising  of 
Venus  from  the  ocean  in  increased  loveliness,  is, 
I  fear,  but  a  poet's  dream. 

The  necessity  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  before  the  use  of  the  bath,  has  been  recognized 
by  all  Hydropathic  practitioners,  and  various  expe- 
dients have  been  resorted  to,  to  obtain  it.  Prieznitz 
used  packing  in  blankets  and  in  a  damp  sheet,  from 
whence  the  air  was  carefully  excluded;  but  this 
was  often  an  uncertain,  and  always  a  tedious  pro- 
cess. I  have  known  patients  at  Graffenberg  three 
to  four  hours  thus  imprisoned — the  victims  of  im- 
perfection in  treatment,  though  martyrs  to  Thera- 
peutic progress. 
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The  followers  of  Prieznitz  have  sought  to  obtain 
similar  results  from  the  vapour  bath  and  the  lamp 
bath,  but  like  the  blanket  and  damp  sheet,  they 
are  found  inapplicable  to  cases  of  diseased  heart 
and  lungs  ;  added  to  which,  in  all  these  appliances 
the  function  of  absorption  is  entirely  overlooked, 
which,  increasing  with  the  temperature  and  humi- 
dity, permits  much  of  the  residual  salts  and  animal 
matter  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  process  of 
perspiration,  to  be  again  taken  up  into  the  system 
more  or  less  as  a  poison,  and  therefore  tending  to 
weaken,  and  in  some  cases  to  neutralize,  the  antici- 
pated advantages  of  the  process,  and  in  all  cases 
seriously  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

It  will  be  also  understood  that  in  the  vapour 
bath,  as  no  evaporation  can  take  place,  the  air  being 
already  saturated  with  moisture,  little  relief  is 
afforded  to  the  system  during  the  operation,  it  is 
only  felt  afterwards.  Of  all  the  modes,  however,  of 
obtaining  high  temperature,  the  most  objectionable 
is  that  of  the  lamp  bath ;  for  not  only  is  its  action 
incapable  of  being  regulated,  but  the  air  which  the 
skin  is  called  upon  to  respire,  is  so  robbed  of  its 
oxygen,  that  all  its  vital  efficacy  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  skin  and  lungs,  I  shewed,  perform  very 
similar  functions;  that  which  is  unfitted  for  the 
use  of  the  one,  cannot,  without  injury,  be  offered 
to  the  other;  and  were  a  patient  required  to  inhale 
for  a  few  seconds  only,  the  atmosphere  engendered 
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by  this  lamp,  suffocation  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  Now  in  the  Turkish,  or  more  correctly  the 
Koman  Bath,  as  improved  by  my  valued  friend  Dr. 
Barter,  at  his  establishment,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Bantry, 
near  Cork,  all  the  benefits  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
those  other  imperfect  appliances  are  entirely  real- 
ized, while  all  the  defects  are  completely  removed. 
The  lungs  and  skin  respire  the  same  pure  atmo- 
sphere; a  higher  temperature  is  attained  than, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  is  possible;  the 
impurities  expelled  from  the  body  no  longer  remain 
to  be  again  absorbed  ;  a  facility  is  afforded  to  the 
admission  or  imbibition  of  oxygen,  the  lungs  are 
relieved,  the  heart  and  therefore  the  circulation  is 
undisturbed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  sensation  of 
tranquillity,  freedom,  elasticity,  and  health  is  expe- 
rienced which  utterly  defies  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion, and  which  must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 
This  double  function  of  transpiration  and  absorp- 
tion is  common  to  other  organs  as  well  as  to  the 
skin.  The  arterial  blood  traverses  an  infinite 
number  of  small  vessels,  through  the  coatings  of 
which  it  conveys  the  necessary  nourishment  to  each 
organ  (each  cell  selecting  its  own  pabulum),  receiving 
back  in  exchange  what  is  rejected  as  useless  (by 
cell  disintegration),  and  by  a  principle  technically 
called  eudosmose  and  exdosmose.  Experiments  of 
Magnus  of  Berlin,  and  others,  have  exhibited  this 
principle  ;  the  simplest  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
suspension  of  a  bladder  filled  with  dark  venous 
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blood,  in  a  receiver  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  The 
oxygen  will  in  a  short  time  be  found  to  have  passed 
into  the  bladder ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  car- 
bonic acid  will  be  found  to  have  passed  out  of  it 
through  its  texture  into  the  receiver,  where  upon 
analysis  it  will  be  found.  The  dark  blood  will  be 
changed  into  bright  red;  from  venous  it  will  have 
become  arterial. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  im- 
proved Turkish  Bath.  It  consists  of  three  chambers. 
The  first  or  Divan  (the  apodyterium — conclave  or 
spoliatorium  of  the  Romans,)  is  open  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  furnished  with  sofas  and  couches, 
in  figure  similar  to  an  extended  letter  W,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  permit  the  weight  of  the  body  to 
be  equally  distributed.  In  this  chamber  the  bather 
exchanges  his  clothes  for  a  bathing-dress,  or  large 
sheet,  and  a  pair  of  wooden  slippers,  and  to  this 
room  he  subsequently  returns. 

The  second  (the  caliderram  of  the  Romans)  is  a 
room  furnished  with  marble  slabs  and  mattresses. 
The  light  being  admitted  from  above,  through 
coloured  glass  of  various  designs,  tends  to  produce 
a  tranqtullizing  dreamy  state  of  mind  so  favourable 
to  the  equalization  of  the  circulation.  This  room  is 
heated  to  100°  or  110°,  and  the  air  being  quite  dry 
may  be  respired  with  perfect  ease  by  the  most  deli- 
cate. The  infant  in  arms  and  the  grandmama  on 
crutches,  may  be  seen  enjoying  the  same  bath. 
Here  the  bather  remains  until  perspiration  is  fully 
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induced;  nor  until  that  time  arrives,  should  the 
third  chamber  be  entered.  It  may  be  ten  minutes 
if  the  skin  be  in  a  healthy  condition ;  it  may  be 
an  hour,  if  the  skin  be  unhealthy.  Whatever  the 
time  be,  he  must  abstain  from  entering  the  inner 
chamber  until  the  skin  be  brought  into  full  ac- 
tivity. 

The  third,  or  inner  chamber,  corresponding  to  the 
sudatorium,  or  rather  laconicum  of  the  Bomans,  is 
heated  from  beneath  by  flues,  and  furnished  also 
with  marble  slabs,  upon  which  are  placed  light 
frames  of  wood,  as  protection  against  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  marble.  The  heat  of  this  chamber  is 
140°  to  150°,  and  being  amply  supplied  with  fresh 
air  from  below  and  freely  ventilated  above,  all  ex- 
halation is  speedily  removed  from  the  body. 

The  air  here  being  also  dry,  no  inconvenience  is 
felt.  In  this  lies  the  difference  between  the  im- 
proved and  the  ordinary  Turkish  Bath,  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  visible  vapour  is  always  present, 
and  which  renders  it  inapplicable,  in  many  cases,  as 
a  curative  agent.  Under  increased  temperature 
the  skin  is  brought  into  full  action,  and  therefore 
no  material  rise  is  observable  in  the  pulse.  These 
conditions  we  shall  presently  see  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  cases  of  disease.  In  this  chamber 
the  bather  is  usually  subjected  to  the  process  of 
shampooing,  a  highly  invigorating  process  unneces- 
sary to  describe,  but  which  materially  assists  in 
removing  impurities  from  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
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while  it  calls  into  activity  sinews  and  muscles  that 
in  many  remain  inert  during  the  greater  portion  of 
their  existence,  with  obvious  detriment  to  the  ca- 
pillaries, and  a  corresponding  enfeeblement  of  the 
functions  of  life.    It  is  during  this  passive  perspira- 
tion that  cold  water  may  be  drunk  with  advantage. 
Contiguous  to  the  heated  chamber  are  recesses, 
(lavaricum   tepidarium,    or   cella   media   of  the 
Romans)  containing  fountains,  which  are  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  so  arranged  that  the  water 
may  be  mixed  to  the  exact  temperature  most  agree- 
able to  the  requirement  of  each  individual.  Here 
the  cooling,  refreshing,  and  cleansing  process  takes 
place,  soap  being  occasionally  used  if  considered 
necessary.    The  bather  returns  for  a  few  minutes 
into  the  dry  air  of  the  heated  chamber  to  ensure  a 
perfect  reaction,  and  is  then  conducted  at  once  back 
to  the  divan  and  the  atmospheric  air,  where,  on 
couches  already  described,  and  partially  enveloped 
in  a  sheet  only,  he  enjoys  a  luxuriousness  and  tran- 
quillity of  repose  never  before  experienced.  Indeed, 
from  this  part  of  the  process,  which  I  would  term 
the  tonic  stage,  I  have  myself  always  received  the 
highest  amount  of  physical  gratification ;  and  when, 
after  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  I    have  again 
resumed  my  clothes,  it  was  with  an  elasticity  of 
body  and  mind  utterly  transcending  any  power  of 
description.    This  exhilaration,  I  believe  to  be  due, 
not  only  to  the  relief  which  is  given  to  the  system 
from  the  cleansing  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  but 
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from  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere, to  which  the  whole  body  is  so  freely 
exposed,  and  for  which  it  is  so  well  prepared.  In 
thus  favouring  a  more  rapid  change  of  tissue,  effete 
matter  is  more  readily  eliminated  from  the  system, 
and  more  healthful  secretions  are  promoted  than 
under  any  other  conditions.  The  time  usually 
occupied  in  the  bath  is  from  two  to  three  hours, 
and  a  more  social  time  I  have  seldom  passed. 

I  may  observe  that  not  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  improved  Turkish 
bath  is  the  immunity  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
changes.  Not  only  are  they  borne  with  impunity, 
but  with  positive  advantage ;  and  thus  are  we 
brought  again  to  recognise  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  ordination  of  those  diversities  of 
seasons,  and  those  constant  barometric  and  thermo- 
metric  variations,  against  which  the  heart  is,  in  its 
blindness,  and  with  something  like  impiety,  too 
often  found  to  rebel.  Amongst  the  Romans,  friction 
with  oil  followed  the  bath.  So  large  was  the 
demand,  that  an  annual  tax  was  imposed  on 
Africa,  amounting  to  the  weight  of  three  million  of 
pounds  to  the  measure,  which  is  computed  by 
Gibbon  at  300,000  English  gallons.  The  value  of 
using  oil  under  high  temperature  is  shewn  in  our 
day  in  the  healthful  condition  of  the  children 
employed  in  our  woollen  manufactories,  where  oil  is 
largely  imbibed,  as  contrasted  with  the  worn,  debi- 
litated appearance  of  those  in  our  cotton  factories 
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where  no  oil  is  employed.  And  it  may  be  worthy 
consideration  whether  cod  liver  oil  might  not,  in 
some  cases,  under  high  temperature  be  more  ad- 
vantageously used  through  the  medium  of  the  skin 
than  through  that  of  the  stomach. 

If  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  system 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  by 
respiration  and  absorption,  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  habitual  use  of  flannel,  silk,  and  other  non-con- 
ductors next  the  skin,  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  that  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
where  the   miasma  is   absorbed,  or  where,  from 
violent  exercise,  the  perspiration  cannot  pass  away, 
but,  becoming  condensed,  is  again  presented  to  the 
skin  to  be  reabsorbed,  or,  by  chilling  the  surface, 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  capilla- 
ries.   Deceived  by  the  primary  effect  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  is  undoubtedly  to  give  the  feeling  of 
warmth,  it  is  forgotten  that  there  is  not  a  single 
portion  of  the  siirface  of  the  body  which  is  not 
made  permeable  to  the  external  air ;  nor  is  there 
one  of  the  elementary  cells  of  the  body  which  is 
not  intended  to  absorb  and  elaborate  the  atmo- 
spheric gases  by  which  caloric  is  disengaged  and 
absorbed  by  turns.    If,  by  artificial  covering,  then, 
you  habitually  exclude  the  air,  the  action  of  the 
organ  is  paralyzed,  its  tissues  are  weakened,  an  un- 
equal amount  of  labour  is  thrown  upon  the  lungs 
and  other  organs,  functional  derangement  is  induced, 
and  organic  change  the  ultimate  result.   I  said  that 
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one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  hydropathist  is  to 
obtain  high  temperature,  but  the  means  hitherto 
adopted  to  secure  this  entirely  precludes  a  large 
class  of  patients  from  the  advantages  of  the  treat- 
ment. In  the  ordinary  water  bath,  a  temperature 
above  100°  becomes  insupportable,  and  even  at  98°> 
the  bath  can  be  enjoyed  but  for  a  comparatively 
short  time.  In  the  vapour  bath  112°  of  tempera- 
ture can  rarely  be  exceeded,  and  that  for  not  more 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  action  is  su- 
perficial, and  the  effect  transitory.  But  water  and 
steam  are  unfit  for  respiration,  they  are  unnatural 
appliances,  and  as  a  consequence  tend  to  produce 
considerable  disturbance  ;  shown  in  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  circulation,  in  pulmonary  oppression  and 
cardiac  derangement. 

M.  Fourcault  found  that  animals  immersed  in 
warm  water  for  a  few  hours  (eight)  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  water  into  their 
circulation,  although  the  respiration  was  perfectly 
free,  and  their  movements  little  interrupted.  In 
the  improved  Turkish  Bath  a  temperature  of  130° 
to  150°  may  be  submitted  to  with  increasing  enjoy- 
ment, and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
attendants  at  Dr.  Barter's  establishment  are  em- 
ployed for  six  hours  every  day,  and  have  been  so 
employed  for  upwards  of  two  years,  not  with 
diminished,  but  with  increased  health  and  strength. 
It  was  once  considered  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  of  Dr. 
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Blag-don,  to  have  remained  many  minutes  in  a 
chamber  heated  to  260°,  or  about  50°  above  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  without  suffering ; 
but  the  value  of  temperature  has,  since  their  time, 
been  foimd  so  important  in  the  arts,  that  200°  to 
'300°  of  heat  are  borne,  not  only  without  incon- 
venience, in  Magnus'  Patent  Slate  Enamelling 
Establishment  for  six  hours  daily,  but  with 
positive  benefit  to  health,  the  men  being  reported 
"  free  from  all  bodily  ailments."  That  exposure  to 
high  temperature  is  not  debilitating  may  be  farther 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  shampooers  in 
the  Turkish  baths  at  Constantinople,  who  are, 
according  to  Mr.  David  Urquhart's  enquiries,  a 
remarkably  healthy  class.  They  enter  the  baths 
at  the  age  of  eight,  and  enjoy  a  long  life.  "  The 
best  shampooer  under  whose  hands  I  have  ever 
been, "  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "  was  a  man  whose  age 
was  given  me  as  ninety,  and  who,  from  eight 
years  of  age,  had  been  daily  eight  hours  in  the 
bath." 

I  may  here  state  that  to  Mr.  D.  Urquhart  is  the 
country  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Turkish  Bath.  He  it  was  who  first  directed 
Dr.  Barter's  attention  to  its  importance ;  and, 
however  we  may  question  his  political  sagacity,  or 
his  domestic  management,  it  is  but  justice  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him  for  so  valuable 
a  therapeutic  agent.  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
highly   erudite   work,  entitled   "  The   Pillars  of 
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Hercules,"  you  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Turkish  bath  published  in  1850.  It  is  true  that 
an  anonymous  author  had,  in  1828,  anticipated 
with  equal  force  and  not  less  erudition,  all  that 
Mr.  Urquhart  had  advanced  in  1850,  but  he  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  Dr.  Barter  to  give 
practical  effect  to  his  suggestions. 

At  St.  Anne's  Establishment,  where  the  patients 
are  weighed  every  week,  the  increase  of  weight  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  and  four  cases  that  had  come 
under  treatment  for  consumption,  during  my 
sojourn  last  summer,  were  found  to  have  gained 
in  six  weeks  from  half  a  stone  to  a  stone  in  weight. 
The  night  perspirations  very  soon  ceased,  and  the 
purulent  expectoration  gradually  diminished. 

The  value  of  the  bath  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  Island  of  Cyprus.  That  island  contains  a 
mixed  population  of  Mahomedans  and  Christians. 
Amongst  the  former,  consumption  is  not  known ; 
amongst  the  latter,  it  is  as  prevalent  as  in  this 
country,  where  12  to  13  per  cent,  of  deaths  stand 
under  the  head  of  consumption  in  the  Registrar 
General's  annual  report.  Nearly  55,000  deaths 
from  consumption,  and  60,000  still-born  children 
annually  ! ! !  And  yet,  M.  Fourcault  published  his 
valuable  work  on  the  causes  of  chronic  diseases  with 
special  reference  to  consumption  and  pulmonary 
affections,  in  which  those  important  and  original 
experiments  on  the  skin  are  detailed,  a  few  of  which 
I  have  given  you  this  evening,  so  long  ago  as 
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1844  !  And  the  report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  French  Institute  was  made  in  1840  !  With 
what  effect  upon  general  medical  practice  you 
all  know  as  well  as  I  do.  The  Mahomedan  uses 
the  bath  as  a  religious  observance ;  the  Christian, 
never  having  been  taught  its  value,  neglects 
it,  and  falls  a  victim  to  ignorance  and  disease.""" 
"  The  European  is  clean,"  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "  in 
so  far  as  he  is  so  for  appearance ;  he  has  clothes 
and  shoe  brushes,  blacking,  starch,  smoothing  irons, 
&c. ;  in  these  consist,  not  his  cleanliness,  but 
simply  his  neatness,  the  terms  we  have  learned 
to  confound.  The  clean  shirt  is  put  upon  the 
dirty  body.  The  Eastern  has  neither  brush  nor 
blacking,  but  not  to  wash  would  be  a  sin.  He 
is  clean  but  not  neat."  Shall  we,  then,  remain 
indifferent  to  our  own  artificial  state  where, 

"  All  tMngs  are  weighed  in  custom's  falsest  scale, 

Opinion,  an  omnipotence,  whose  veil 

Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 

And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 

Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 

And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too  much  light." 

Byron. 

Shall  we  still  continue  to  neglect  our  duty,  not 
only  to  oitrselves,  but  to  the  struggling  poor  around 
us,  and  rest  content  with  a  delusive  and  inefficient 
legislation  against  effects,  while  we  pertinaciously 
and  ignorantly  ignore  the  cause  \    When  the  evil 

*  "La  traitement  de  la  Phthisie  pulmonaire  n'est  encore,  comme 
au  temps  d'Hippocrate,  qu'une  meditation  sterile  sur  la  niort."— 
Fourcault. 
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is  committed,  we  bring  clown  upon  the  transgressor 
all  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  tax  the  indus- 
trious that  we  may  punish  the  neglected,  we  mul- 
tiply police  and  public  house  regulations,  we  expend 
large  sums  in  hospitals,  and  we  utterly  deride  the 
simple,  inexpensive  appliance  of  the  bath.  Lord 
Bacon  declared,  long  since,  that  cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness ;  and  it  is  my  own  conviction,  that  the 
best  protection  which  philanthropy  and  wise  legis- 
lation can  afford  against  those  temptations  to  which 
the  poor  are  now  helplessly  exposed,— against  the 
evanescent  comfort,  but  withering  fire  by  which 
alcohol  seeks  to  seduce  its  victim, — is  the  healing, 
refreshing,  humanizing  warmth  imparted  by  the 
improved  Turkish  bath/' 

At  one  period  bathing  formed  as  much  a  portion 
of  life  as  eating  or  sleeping, — physicians  were 
among  its  strongest  advocates.  The  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian  in  Rome, 
attest  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
"  The  Baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  were  open  at  stated  hours  for  the  indiscriminate 
service  of  the  senators  and  people,  contained  above 
1600  seats  of  marble,  and  more 'than  3000  were 
reckoned  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  walls  of 
the  lofty  apartments  were  covered  with  curious 

*  "There  are  four  reasons,"  says  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  (Paedag. 
lib.  iii.  chap,  ix.)  in  prescribing  rules  to  Christians,  "  why  we  should 
03e  the  hot  bath  ;  1.  Cleanliness;  2.  Warmth;  3.  Health;  4.  Plea- 
sure." 
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mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the 
elegance  of  design  and  the  variety  of  colours.  The 
Egyptian  granite  was  beautiful;  incrusted  with 
precious  green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  perpetual 
stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious 
basins  through  so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and 
massy  silver ;  and  the  meanest  Horn  an  could  pur- 
chase, with  a  small  copper  coin  (the  quadrant,  equal 
to  quarter  of  an  as,  or  about  -gth  of  an  English 
penny),  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp 
and  luxury  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  the 
Kings  of  Asia." 

The  Baths  in  Rome  were  frequented  mdiscrimi- 
nately  by  the  rich  and  poor — they  are  so  at  this 
day  in  Turkey ;  and  hence  it  is  that  poverty,  being 
no  longer  the  synonym  for  dirt,  is  no  obstacle  to 
association  between  classes ;  master  and  servant 
take  their  meals  together  because  personal  cleanli- 
ness is  habitual.  Difference  of  habits  form,  I  am 
satisfied,  the  great  barrier  to  intercommunication 
in  these  countries ;  they  are  far  more  powerful 
than  wealth  or  intellectual  attainment.  The  clean 
and  the  unclean  cannot  associate,  however  philo- 
sophers may  reason,  and  philanthropists  declaim 
in  favour  of  the  unity  of  Christian  fellowship. 

It  was  during  the  brightest  part  of  her  history 
that  Eome  planted  her  colonies,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  civilization  winch  is  the  boast  of 
later  times.  If  she  constructed  fortresses  to  control, 
she  also  erected  baths  to  elevate  and  vivify;  with 
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the  physical  power  of  the  one  we  have  made  our- 
selves but  too  familiar;  with  the  moral  and  Hygie- 
nic value  of  the  other  we  remain  culpably  ignorant, 
although  their  ruins  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  city  of  Chester 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  good  preservation,  the 
Sudatorium  or  sweating-room,  and  Hypocaust  or 
furnace  of  one  of  those  baths. 

We  can  have  little  hesitation  in  attributing 
much  of  the  physical  superiority  of  the  E-omans  to 
the  frequent  use  of  the  bath.  But  like  all  blessings, 
this  also  came  to  be  abused  ;  and  in  the  inordinate 
recourse  to  the  bath  may  very  probably  be  found  a 
reason  for  the  decline  in  vigour  of  both  body  and 
mind,  amongst  the  Roman  Patricians.  To  enable 
them  to  enjoy  a  meal  they  resorted  to  the  bath — 
to  renew  the  appetite  they  again  bathed.  It  is  so 
now  with  the  Turks.  The  bath  seems  to  offer  a 
certain  amount  of  immunity  against  the  excessive 
indulgence  in  coffee  and  opium.  Plutarch  says, 
(De  Curan.  Valet.)  "  To  excite  and  give  themselves 
agreeable  sensations,  (they)  first  threw  themselves 
into  a  bath  and  then  hastened  to  supper.  Some 
bathed  as  well  after  as  before  dinner."  See  also 
Persius,  Sat.  Hi.,  and  Horace,  lib.  i.  Ep.  6. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  an  abuse.  When 
rationally  applied,  the  use  of  the  bath  will  be  found 
to  present  a  powerful  barrier  against  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  that  most  fatal  of  all  debasing 
habits ;  for  remember  in  no  country  has  drunken- 
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ness  co-existed  with  the  bath.  Sobriety  and  tem- 
perance, then,  are  its  handmaids.  The  cravings  for 
refreshment,  warmth,  relaxation,  and  society,  would 
be  soon  found  to  receive  more  entire  gratification 
from  the  bath,  than  from  the  gross  seductions  of 
the  public-house,  or  the  deadly  fire  of  the  distiller. 
"  In  Greece  and  Rome,  in  their  worst  times,"  says 
Mr.  D.  Urquhart,  "  there  was  neither  blue  ruin  nor 
double  stout." 

To  our  shame,  the  poor  of  these  countries  have 
never  been  permitted  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
selection  between  the  tyranny  and  self-debasement 
engendered  by  the  gin-palace,  and  the  freedom, 
moral  exaltation,  and  self-respect  emanating  from 
the  bath,  and  which 

"Like  the  quality  of  mercy  is  twice  blessed; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

"  The  use  of  spirits,"  says  Baron  Liebig,  "  is  not 
the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  poverty."  Spirits  by 
their  action  on  the  nerves  afford,  for  the  time,  a 
ready  compensation  for  deficient  food;  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  body.  The  poor  man  in  place  of 
seeking  to  make  the  most  of  his  little  means,  by 
household  economy — which  he  is  never  taught — 
has  recourse  to  alcohol,  and  thus  consumes  to-day 
what  ought  to  be  employed  to-morrow,  and  as 
Liebig  well  expresses  it — "  He  draws  a  bill  on  his 
health,  which  must  be  always  renewed,  because 
from  want  of  means  he  cannot  take  it  up  ;  he  con- 
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siimea  his  capital  instead  of  his  interest,  and  the 
result  is,  the  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  his  body." 

Could  the  comforts  of  the  bath  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  excitement  of  the  dram,  much  evil 
would  be  removed.  Dr.  Barter  has  in  this,  as  in 
other  philanthropic  works,  set  a  noble  example; 
he  has  erected  baths  exclusively  for  the  poor, 
where  they  receive,  gratuitously,  its  inestimable 
benefits,  and  with  a  result  similar  to  that  which  ob- 
tains in  other  countries  where  the  bath  is  in 
general  use.  Drunkenness  is  scarcely  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  establishment. 

It  was  ordained  that  man  should  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  To  the  neglect  of  this 
ordinance,  more  particularly  among  the  higher 
ranks,  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  is  to  be  attri- 
buted ;  while  to  excessive  toil,  want  of  warmth, 
and  ignorance  of  sanatory  laws,  among  which  the 
neglect  of  ablution  is  conspicuous,  may  most  of  the 
ailments  of  the  working  population  be  referred. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  by  no  means 
assert  that  bathing  is  to  become  a  panacea  for  all 
physical  ailments.  It  is  but  a  part  of  sanatory  dis- 
cipline,— one,  however,  which  is  still  overlooked  by 
reformers.  No  amount  of  bathing  will  compensate 
for  the  neglect  of  muscular  exertion,  for  defective 
drains  and  ill-ventilated  apartments;  nor  will 
any  locality,  however  naturally  favourable  to  life 
secure  immunity  from  suffering,  if  these  things  be 
neglected.  *  Ignorance,  or  wilful  disregard  of  sana- 


tory  science,  destroyed  in  two  months  more  lives  in 
the  Crimea,  than  the  enemy  had  slain  from  the 
time  of  the  landing  of  the  army  to  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol. 

Ignorance  or  wilfulness  was,  a  few  weeks  since, 
doing  amongst  the  rural  population  of  Great  Hor- 
wood,  in  Bucldnghamshire,  what  it  did  amongst 
our  soldiers  at  Varna  four  years  ago.    With  this 
village  some  of  my  early  sporting  pleasures  are  con- 
nected.   It  is  sweetly  situated  on  one  of  the  south- 
ern oolitic  slopes  of  Whaddon  Chase  ;  yet,  from  the 
utter  neglect  of  every  physiological  law,  it  had  at 
one  time  upwards  of  one-sixth  of  its  population 
prostrated  with  typhoid  fever.     The  doors  and 
windows  are,  in  many  cases,  on  one  side  of  the 
houses   only.     The   floors   are   constructed  with 
porous  tiles.    The  sleeping-rooms  are  so  low  that 
not  one-half  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  is 
supplied,  and  the  windows  are  constructed  so  as  not 
to  open.    The  answer  of  a  landlord  to  a  poor  female 
tenant,  who  complained  that  she  woke  at  night 
nearly  stifled,  is  on  record,  viz.,  "  That  women  are 
best  shut  up."  *    We  smile  at  the  flippancy  of  the 
jest,  when  we  should  mourn  over  the  ignorance  that 
suggested  it.  "  If  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep 
not  my  commandments,  I  will  visit  their  offences 
with  the  rod,  and  their  sin  with  scourges,"  said  the 
psalmist  (Psalm  lxxxix.  32). 

*  See  the  report  of  Dr.  Acland,  Eegius  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
Oxford,  to  the  Winslow  Board  of  Guardians. 
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I  would  pray  you,  then,  to  consider  what  I  have 
said.  Bradford  has  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Le  Gaye  Brereton  of  that  town  has 
already  stated,  "  that  the  cases  turned  out  from 
those  baths  would  startle  the  medical  world." 

Gloucester  is  in  need  of  the  best  services  of  the 
philanthropist ;  twenty-three  deaths  hi  every  thou- 
sand stand  recorded  against  her  ;  an  excess,  which 
improved  sanatory  regulations,  and  personal  clean- 
liness, may  readily  reduce  within  the  limit  of  more 
favoured  districts,  or  seventeen  in  the  thousand. 

The  endowment  of  public  baths  was  amongst  the 
noblest  actions  of  the  best  of  the  Bornan  emperors. 
Eight  hundred  of  those  institutions  adorned  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  they  supplied,  during 
many  eventful  years,  almost  the  only  medicine  to  a 
people  distinguished  for  their  corporeal  and  mental 
vigour. 

Will  you  not  condescend  to  receive  so  valuable  a 
lesson  at  their  hands  %  If  prevention  be  better 
than  cure,  then,  to  found  a  bath  would  confer  a 
larger  blessing  than  to  erect  an  hospital.  To  pro- 
vide an  institution  which  should  bring  refreshment 
and  vigour  to  the  over  worked,  healing  to  the 
sufferer,  warmth,  comfort,  and  self-respect  to  the 
victim  of  squalor,  poverty,  and  neglect,  would  be  to 
raise  a  cenotaph  more  glorious 

"  Than  ever  from  Attic  or  Etruscan  bauds  arose." 
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